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The Historical Commission will share 
the building with the Arts Council and 
the Conservation Commission. We hope 
to be able to work in conjunction with 
these other committees on several 
projects. A future goal is to create a 
cultural center for the town. 

While we've been hard-at-work on the 
inside, we owe thanks to the efforts 
of an Eagle Scout Candidate and friends 
for their work on beautifying the 
grounds. More updates on their efforts 
in a later issue. 

The Historical Commission would like 
to thank the Board of Selectmen and 
Town Administrator Denis Fraine for 
this magnificent opportunity. What was 

“once a "can you imagine..pipe dream", 
has become reality. Bellingham has cer- 
tainly come a long way in just these 
past few years. 
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Also, a large collection of old photo- 
graphs nave been hung around the bor- 
der of the room. 


The Bellingham Hiistorical Center and 
Museum is pleased to inform the public 
of its expension. The museum now fills 
the entire top floor of the Old Libra- 
ry building located at 3 Common St. 

The museum has doubled in size,with 

the added floor space. This means there 
is now room for new and enlarged dis- 
plays. 

The Historical Commission has been 
hard at work, arranging all our arti- 
facts and memoribilia into attractive 
exhibits. Many previously unseen items 
have been put out for the viewing public. 


BELLINGHAM'S TOWN COMMON 


(land owned in common) Boston Common covers 50 acres in the 


heart of the old city! Today,/it eum 
picturesque, beautiful spot that plays 
host to 10000s of visitors. But in 
1634, Gov.John Winthrop set aside the 
common for "a trayning field" and 
BECCCINGsOtecattell a. 

But let's get back to the original pur- 
pose of a town common. It was a tract 
of land that was centrally located and 
could be easily protected. It was easi- 
€r to protect cattle,etc. from Inde 
raids here than on outlying farms. In 
the days of theearly settlements, 
possession of a cow was worth nearly 

2 houses. Many animals roamed where 

hey would. Often it was difficult to 
etermine ownership. It was also diffia 


Can you remember Bellingham's Town 
Common? It is just within my memory.. 
Webster says a "commons" is land 
owned or used by all the people of a 
town or village. Finch & Trewartha 
state that-"Fronting upon the commons 
~seswere the church, school and -bury= 
ing ground, together with the home 
lots of original settlers." Our Town 
Common met most of those require- 
ments. It was-a grassy plot of land, 
bordered on two sides by beautiful 
shade trees, on one side by Center 
School and on the other by the main 
road. Besides the Center School, it 
was surrounded by the Town Hall and 
Library. Diagonally across was the 
Baptist Church. Across the main road 
was Thayer's General Store. 

People congregated there -for picnics, 
outings, social gatherings, sporting 
events, etc. It was a beautiful re- 
laxing spot to refresh yourself after 
a walk to the Center .or to wait for 
some form of transportation(horse- 
drawn, trolley, bus lines, etc.) 


oot 
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Town Hall erected 1802 
Used for Town Business and Baptist Church Services. 
Center Building: Lock-up erected 1875. 
‘T'wo-room Massey School erected 1873. : 
_(Remodeled to present size 1901) } 
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aicult to keep animals within their own 
town borders. Many times in our history 
it has been proposed to change our 
boundaries with Wrentham, Rhode Island, 
Mendon, and West Parish of Medway. As 
a result of these probleas--on March 3 
30,1726--"att a town meeting voted the 
Brand mark for this town of Belling- 
ham, be thus 
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In later years, 1t became a parking 
lot “sr the Town Hall and Library. It 
became a playground for the school 
children. It was a sad day when the 
trees bagan to disappear....It now is 
the location of the newly renovated 
Police Station. 


A settler had so many cow-common 
rights, depending on the size of his 
land grant,"the right to graze or 
protect so many cows, sheep on town 
owned and protected land!? 


An excerpt from town records of 1737 
stated " to see what ye town will do 
about hogs, whether the, will let 
them run at larg or shet them up." 


It is a matter of record--"the men 
of Dedham went to their common land 
in both Wrentham and Bellingham in 
the summer to get hay from the mea- 
dows several years before King Phil- 
oes WaT... 


So you can see that Bellingham's 
Town Common or common land has seen 


many changes over the past 270 years. 


When the word BRANDING has beenused 
we generally think of cattle and 
horses on large western ranches that 
are marked with a hot iron to show 
who owns them. 
fact that at one time, 
ary to brand animals in Bellingham-- 
it, too, was an outpost over 200 
years ago. 


In recent years there has been a move 
ment to establish a Town Common on 

a small piece of land on Blackstone 
Street (between the new and the old 
road). It could be a place for mon- 
uments and a resting spot-—-At pre- 


sent, wolunteers have cut down trees, 
but the process is in limbo. It will 
be awhile before Bellingham sees 
another Towni:Common, as such...... 


Now we must accept the 
it was necess- 


QUESTIONS (?) and ANSWERS (!) 
Question: 


Where were the iron mines in 
Bellingham, and were there any iron 
smelters here? 


ANSWER: 


Unfortunately, there are not many 
records for this industry locally. 
This is probably so because the 
ore mined in this vicinity was the 
kind known as bog iron, a poor 
quality ore, found in shallow pits, 
and usually in limited quantities. 
The presence of bog iron could be 
detected by traces of what was 
called "red water'', better known as 
rust in ponds. 


There are two known locations in 
Bellingham where bog iron was 
mined. | 
One was just southeast of the Route 
495 - 126 intersection, about where 
the former railroad line grade can 
be seen. 

This "mine" had a sporadic exist- 
ence, being opened and closed sev- 
eral times before finally being 
abandoned. 

There other location of a bog iron 
mine was opposite Wethersfield, 
about % mile north of High Street. 
It too, had a short career. 

The mine that contained the best 
quality metal, and had a rather im- 
pressive production record was lo- 
cated near Beaver Brook at Nason 
and Taunton Streets. Sand and grav- 
el pits now mark the site of three 
of these open pit bog iron mines. 
The commerce from here was suffi- 
cient to haul the ore all the way 
to the smelter - or furnace - at 
Taunton, and that is how Taunton 
Street got its name. 

When the railroad to Woonsocket 
came through in 1863, some interest 
was expressed in opening the long 
abandoned mines, but the ore quali- 
ty prohibited any such action. 

Bog iron in varying degrees of ore 
quality was an important early in- 
dustry, and in those areas where 
the yield of iron from ore warran- 


ed it, the pits existed longer. 


Our thanks to Vincent Thayer for the follow-- READERS RESPOND: 
ing information. 

Upon following up a question asked by a 
friend of mine, I located the 'Bellingham 
Amethyst' for sale for $250 at the Amethyst 
Shop in Rockport Mass. The quartz, attach- | 
ed to an iron colored rock, possibly weighs 
about a pound. This gem is rare because 
The Bellingham amethyst is pointed at both 
ends. 

Unknown quantities of amethyst were 
found in central Bellingham about 25 years 
ago when contractors were excavating the I have included a map showing the 
land for cellar holes for a small housing pond for your reference. 
project, i - Ed Wirtanen 

Amethyst is a variety of quartz. It : 


Thank you and the Commission for ano 
ther wonderful edition of the "Crimp- 
ville Comments". In your article in 
Issue #116, "Where in the World??? No! 
in Bellingham!!" you were unable to 1lo- 
cate Lily Hole. Be advised that Lily 
4 Hole is located just a little north- 

j} west of the former landfill off South 
Maple Street. This small pond has 
quite a few beautiful water lilies. 


chiefly because of its violet or purple 
color which is caused by the presence of 
compounds of iron or manganese. The hist- 
Orians tell us that there was an iron mine 
approximately two miles from this find. 
Amethyst is the birthstone for the month 
of February and is used to make rings and 
seals. The finest specimens are found in 
India, Sri Lanka, Brazil and Scotland. 
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In response to your queries about the 
old time names of places in Bellingham: 
"Three River Road" is also called "Three 
iBridge Road". "Skunk Hollow" is where 
ithe Depot was and "Bellingham Navy Yard" 
ijwas at Box Pond. Lily Hole? Lily Pond? 
‘was a sort of swampy place in back of 
the "Block", good for skating - back and 
left of St. Brendan's. Maple Ridge was 
left of Maple Street, just past the 495 
overpass going towards Four Corners. 

- Gladys and William Glockner 


Grandview Corner was where the trolly cars 
made a turn on Route 140, near where the 
Kempton house is now. 

We desperately need: some dress forms 4 OY eS OLSE Nese le Cotne got Seno 
so that we may display some period SN OE aes 


clothing that has been donated to ; The Lily Hole is the Lily Pond behind St. 
Brendan's Church. 


the museum. Do you have one tucked ; 
away in your attic or basement Vincent Thayer 


‘just gathering dust! that you'd be 
Willing to give us for this purpose 


HERE IS WHAT WE DID BEFORE T.V. | 


‘ 


By Dorothy Spencer 


So often we hear the remark,"What did we | 
do before T.V.?" So I thought about it and | 
here is what I remember. 
matinees 10¢. The shows were continuous on 
Saturdays and Sundays. An evening show cost 
25¢. Thursday night was "dish" night for 
the ladieS. You got one piece each night, 
such as a saucer, later a cup to match. If 
you went every week you could build a set. 
Some always dropped a dish. The crash got 
more laughs than the show. 

Free admission at Silver Lake or Nipmuc 
Park. So our limited spending power went 
for rides. 

The library was only open on Friday, but 
was a meeting place for us, as kids’. to meet 
and giggle with our friends. During the week 
we exchanged books. Later, we spent a Sun- 
day afternoon sitting in the pine grove dis- 
cussing the books. 

The Mendon Players put on nice plays in 
_ the Town Hall. 


There were suppers in the Town Hall facta 


room. They were put on by the Ladies of the 
Grange or the Baptist Church. Most parents 
were members of both places. We kids sold 
tickets and got a free ticket to the supper. 
My mother always worked on the committees to 
put on the suppers, so we had to go to var- 
outs houses to pick up donated food in my 
brother"s wagon. It took many trips, but 
was fun with our friends lending a hand. 

- We were sent out to gather leaves in 
Autumn for the Harvest Supper. Once I sawa 
pretty red vine, so I took back yards of it 
with me. I thought it could be draped at 
the ends of the tables. I was quickly sent 
to the woods to dispose of it. It turned 
out to be poison ivy! Luckily I was not 
allergic. 

Family get-to-gethers on holidays were a 
treat. I remember Old Home Day when I was 
little. Booths all along the Common and 
fireworks in Thayer's pasture between North 
Main and Depot Street near the railroad 
tracks. Old friends and relatives arriving 
on the open streetcars, to us, was exciting. 

We also had great radio plays, such as 
Little Theatre Off Times Square, Lux Radio 
Theatre and Bell Telephone Hour. We had Soap 
Operas on radio — 15 minutes each. We heard 
all the Big Bands. 


We had Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and 4-H 


Clubs. 


| elderly neighbors. 


Practically everyone attended} Stand. 


There were May Basket parties, Box part- 
ies...where we all shared out bounty with 
There was no Social Sec- 
urity back at that time. 

In summer, neighbors visited each other on 
the front porch and told the latest news. We 
kids would play hide and seek or catch fire- 
flies in a jar, to set free the next day. 


We had movies, for |All the ladies had fans and would rock and 


fan themselves. 

The fans were all types, fancy with scenes 
and lace, some had advertising, such as 
Coca-Cola. Some were woven straw, and some- 
times only a folded newspaper. 

We all had chores to do. In summer, we 
picked vegetables for canning. Then helped 
with the canning. The cleaning up was the 
worst, especially when we canned corn. It 
flew everywhere when we scraped the cobs. I 
still remember berrying in Cedar Swamp. The 
berries were large and delicious, but the 
water was often deep and mucky. We were 
glad to get home and get dry clothes. Those 
blueberry pies sure tasted great, and even 
better in winter. 

One last thing, on a hot summer night, 

Dad would drive us to Hixson's Ice Cream 

For 5¢ you could get a large scoop. 
For l0¢, a big double dip that dripped down 
your arms before you could finish it. 

We didn't miss a thing before T.V. 


We 


were too busy enjoying the life we had! 


On October 23, 1991 Hazel Forsberg 
came to visit our museum. She stay- 
ed for about two hours and we (commis- 
sion members) and Hazel had an enjoy- 
able afternoon. As she reminisced a- 
bout life in Bellingham, we learned alot 
about the town and the characters who 
called it home. Our museum and its con- 
tents jogged Hazel's memory and we had a 
great visit. 


_ Hazel brought a donation with her for 
the museum. It was a vintage bathing 
outfit from the very early 1900's. It 
belonged to Hazel's sister Vestella. 

The outfit consist of two pieces - black 
material with pink piping around the ed- 
ges. We thank Hazel for this wonderful 
addition to our collection of historical 
clothing. 


Mrs. Hazel Burr Forsberg relates 
that when her father was a young 
boy he would go down to the Box 
Pond saw mill that his father,Seneca 
Burr,,ran for .the Ray, Brothers+of 
Franklin and load up a wagon full 
of boards at midnight and would 
haul them over to the mill in West 
Upton to be made into shoe boxes. The 
route that he took began at BoxPond 
via Depot St. on to Hartford Ave., 
then known as the "Middle Road",then 
past the. ~Old:Green Store”™on.Hart— 
ford Ave. East, in Mendon to the 
old Hartford Ave. road, now"Neck 
Hill Road", over George St. up to 
Mendon Center and North Ave. into 
Upton and West Upton. 

He would take a nap on this jour- 
ney by letting the horses go on 
their own. The most interesting 
phase arose when the horses stopped, 
waking young Burr so that he would 
"rein" the horses off to one side of 
the narrow road to let the stage 
coach pass by! This was in the 1870's 
and mail was carried by the stage 
also. Could be that he met the Bos- 
ton-Hartford line as they wouid 
deliver mail to Mendon and the "old 
Green Store" which was the main Post 
Office for Milford. Also there was 
the line that took care of the mail 
from Worcester,Grafton, Upton and 
Mendon on the way to Providence. 
While Bellingham was well served by 
railroads at that time, there was 
none reaching Mendon in any direc- 
tion! 


Seneca Burr-- 


She is 


he donated to the museum. 
outfit worn by Hazel's mother, Alice 
Burr 


We are grateful for these links 
to the past connecting an experi- 
ence with the stage coaches and the 
saw mill operation at Box Pond. 

Do you have memories of some 
happenings in OLD-TIME Bellingham? 


If so, please write us, we'd love 
Conhea Gelrom (vO ties a kere , 


"Why can't a man be as patient with 
his wife, as he is waiting for a oa 
to bite?" 


his is a picture of Hazel on the day 
jof her visit to the museum. 
jiseated in front of the 1880's dress 
It was an 


: 
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LOST AND FOUND: WORLD WAR I HONOR ROLL 


One of Bellingham's premiere histor- 
feeeearcafacts has finally found its 
way home to the Town Museum. 


In 1919, when Bellingham was in the 
throws of preparing to honor returning 
World War I veterans to their hometown, 
a WWI Honor Roll was designed and built 
It was unveiled on September 27,1919 at 
Welcome Home Day on the Town Common(the 
site of the current Police Station com- 
plex). The Honor Roll listed the 75 
names of those who had served from Bel- 
lingham, in WWI. 

The Honor Roll hung on a wall in 
the Town Hall for many, Many years. Then 
it was taken down and moved away. No- 
body was sure just when this took place 
and nobody knew exactly where the Hon- 
Or ROll had been taken. Current towns- 
people did not have a clue, as no re- 
cords could be found. This has been 
one of Historical Commission member 
Florence McCracken's pet peeves for a- 
L6G ot) Years. 
What had become of it? 
swers? 

Well during recent renovations at the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Hall, Post # 
7272, the Honor Roll turned up. Pres- 
ident Ray Fenoff contacted the Hist- 
Orical Commission and the Honor Roll 
was moved to our museum. It is prom- 
inently displayed with our entire col- 
lection of military memoribilia. 

The Historical Commission is very 
proud to now have this great item of 
historical value to our town, in our 
possession. Thanks to all who helped 
make its acquisition possible. We know 
that not only Florence will be pleased 
to know the Honor Roll has been found. 
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Who had the an- 


Welcome Home Day Sept. 


Where was the Honor Roll? 


World War I Honor Roll 
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John J. Allen, Aviation (A) 
William H. Allison (A) 
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Samuel W. Baader, Artillery (A) 
George Baxter (A) 

John Baxter (A) . 

{Norman Baxter 

Albert Bernier, Navy (A) 
osaphat O. Bernier (A) 


Wilfred Boiteau 

Alexander W. Brown, Artillery 
James N. Colt 

rland Cook 

Andor DeJony (A) 

Albert Deschacht (A) 

Francis P. Diggins (A) 
Patrick Dore, Naval Reserve 


William V. Flannagan (A) 
Cornelius J. Foley (A) 
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Cecil E. Howarth (A) 
Frederick W. Hunter, Navy 
Robert H. Hunter, Aviation 


ames W. Kennelly, Aviation (A) 
J. Waldo Kennelly 

Patrick H. Kiernan, Navy 

norius Laudreville. 


Wilfred G. Bernier, Signal Corps (A) 


Michael J. Kennedy, Nava) Reserve 


BELLINGHAM Honor Ro.uu 


Of these seventy-five men the forty whose names are 
marked A crossed the ocean. 


Henry Lemire 
Frederick E. Lipsett (A) 


Herbert B. Arnold, Regular Army (A) William R. Mann (A) 


John E. McMahon 


William M. McMahon, Naval Reserve 


George M. Melrose, Aviation 
Robert B. Melrose 

Hervie E. Miette (A) 

Joseph E. Miner (A) 
Matthew F. Mooney (A) 
John J. Murphy 

Ernest A. Nash (A) 

Albert Ober 

William P. O’Connell 

Emil Paquin 

Joseph A. Paquin, Aviation 
Cyrille Parenteau, Jr. (A) 
Aliksander Piascik (A) 
Edmund Rattier (A) 

Frank Rattier (A) 

Joseph Reith 

Arthur A. Rhodes, Artillery 
Joseph Rivard 

Eugenio Rotatori (A) 
Saverio Rotatori (A) 

Harold G. Sackett, Naval Reserve 
Daniel J. Sheehey 

Hugh F. Smith (A) 

John J. Smith (A) 

Michael J. Smith 

William A. Spear 

Edward L. Spencer, *Pneumonia 
Joseph Tessier (A) 

Joseph A. Thibedeau (A) 
William J. Walsh, Naval Reserve 
Ralph G. White, Navy (A) 
William F. Wright (A) 


A TOUR OF THE 
GOVERNOR BELLINGHAM-CARY HOUSE 


Located in Chelsea, Massachusetts, the 
Governor Bellingham-Cary House pays tribute 


to the third governor of the state, and to 
his descendants. Governor Bellingham lived 
in the Chelsea area for most of his stay in 
Massachusetts. He had several other resid- 
ences, one on Tremont St. in Boston. 

When the Governor had to be near the city, 
but not exactly in it, he took refuge at his 
home in Chelsea. The Chelsea residence was 
Originally conceived as a hunting lodge. 

The land encompassed well over 350 acres. 


The original house was built in 1659. 
aa hg ] 
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The Governor Bellingham-Cary House 1s a 
yellow colored, Georgian style, two-story 
homestead. 
As one approaches the Governor Bellingham 
Cary House, in a now crowded neighborhood, 
you have to be reminded of the estate's one 


time vastness. The narrow driveway leads 
up to a small parking area at the top of a 
hill. The house is perched atop this hill 
and sits kitty-cornered on the lot. From 
the outside, the house appears to be of the 


Georgian style of architecture, and is paint- 


ed a serene yellow with black shutters. 
There is a copper plaque (now discolored 


with the blue-green tint of age) on front of : 


the house. It proclaims the historical 


Significance of the abode, mentioning it was | 
the residence of Massachusetts' third gover- :; 


nor and a place visited by many prominent 
Colonial leaders. It is the only house 
still in existence, which was built by a 
founder of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
has been graced at times with the presence 
of Generals Washington, Lafayette, Stark and 
others, through its many years of existence. 
To gain entry, you have to knock on.the 
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; extra wide plank front door. When the big 
door is opened, the visitor notices very old 
locks and hinges. The tour commences with 
the observation that the hardware on the door 
is the original. Upon entering the house, 
you are standing in a front entryway and hall. 
The main staircase is directly in front of 
you. 

Off to the left of the entryway, you enter 
a parlor room with a fireplace on one wall. 
There is a portrait of Governor Bellingham, 
much like the one hanging in the Statehouse 
in Boston. Also, many portraits of members 
of the Cary family who had the house passed 
down to them through the years. The parlor 
had several period pieces, including some 
chairs and a harpsichord. 

Upon leaving the front parlor, which was 
added to the house in the 1700's, you go 
down the length of the hall and on your 
right is a formal dining room, also modified 
in the 1700's. A special feature of this 
room is the indoor shutters on each window. 
The large, heavy table is a work of exquis- 
ite craftsmanship, reflecting the tecnique 
of the times. 

Across the hall from the dining room is a 
kitchen, which was the original, built in 
1659. It has a huge fireplace covering the 
length of one wall in this large room. 

There are also brick ovens on the same wall, 
to the right of the fireplace. Several col- 
onial rifles hang in a gunrack at the end of 
the room. The slab table has eight wood and 
cane chairs arranged around it. It is a cosy 
room, and one can imagine it being the center 
of activity in the house. The windows are 
made of heavy, Opaque glass, which dates it 
to the mid 17th century. 
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*s hand drawn family tree. The staircase is 
‘wider than those found in today!s homes, and 
ithe dark wood gleamed from centuries of pol- 
; ishing. 

there are other areas to the house that are 
not accessible to the public. In the back, a 
modern kitchen can be found, and upstairs 
some of the bedrooms have been done over. 
Caretakers do live on the site and enjoy the 
modern accomodations as their home. They are 
very enthusiastic when visitors knock on their 
door amd request a tour of the national land- 
mark. 

On display at the Bellingham Historical 
Center and Museum, are two bricks retrieved 
from the Governor Bellingham Cary House site. 
These bricks were part of the original found-’ 
ation of the house. Also available at the 
museum, are pamphlets detailing the entire 
history of ownership of the property. Anyone 
wishing directions can contact the Historical 


This kitchen, the only original part of the 
house that is left, dates from the year 


1659. Baile 
Commission, 

Outside the kitchen there is another Qui Patres Transtulit Nos Sustineat 
staircase leading to the second floor. In this portion of the old town of 
One of the rooms which used to be a bed- Chelsea which was known as Winnisimmet 
room, is now set up with display cabinets. SAMUEL MAVERICK IN 1624 
They hold a hodge-podge collection of Planted the first permanent settlement in 
household articles from the period of the Massachusetts Bay Territory 
House's history. There is a large display This ancient house was built by 
of china and cookware. Also some old Governor Richard Bellingham in 1659 
clothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, shoes, and} Enlarged and beautified by Samuel Cary in 1791 
jewelry are on display. There are maps of Here Washington placed the 
the area going back through time on one . Last Outpost of the Left Wing of 
wall. Along another wall a massive marble The Continental army beseiging boston. 


piano rests. One case holds items of a 
masculine nature; a rifle, bullets, straight Erected by Chelsea Tencentenary Committee 
razor and boots among others. This room May 27, 1924 
too has a fireplace and mantle. 
The next room viewed was the master bed- 


room. It is here that Governor Bellingham | This plaque on the outside of the house re- 
slept and shared the room with his second |lates some of the information explaining why 
wife, Penelope Pelham. At the end of the | the house is an historical landmark. 
hand-crocheted coverletted bed and canopy, 


a cradle had been placed. This room was 
sparse of decoration; the beautiful hand- ——$—<—$ ue iT 


made bed linens and spreads were its main A man applied for a job picking lemons in 
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attraction. In the hall outside the bed- Florida. The owner of the lemon grove look- 
room, there was a real ship's figurehead, ed at the man and said, "You don't look 

in the likeness of an Indian. The figure- | qualified." The man said, "Oh, yes I am. 
head was originally from a 1700's ship. I've been married five times." 


The upper floor rooms are arranged in a 
circle, so when we came out we descended 
the great staircase leading down to the FREES EEE ES EEE Eee eee 
NE eR nein on PTTIITit tii tities ieeteeeiis 
the wall along this staircase was a giant 
gilt framed mirror. This mirror was all- COLLEGE BRED - a long loaf made from Dad's 
edgedly given as a gift from General Lafay- | Dough. 
ette. Also along the wall on the way down 
the stairs are more Cary <amily papers and 9 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF JOSEPH THOM(P) SON 
(Joseph Thompson, born December 10, 1733, in 


OF BELLINGHAM 
Bellingham) 


(Continued) 


I workt for Elisha alden one day 
a making wall in october the 5 day 
ye 1770 comes to 0-18-0 old ten. 


I workt for Elisha alden one day 
more in october the 6 day ye 1770 
a making wall comes to 0-18-0 old 
ten. 


elisha alden workt for me one day 
in october the 29 day ye 1770 a 
diging stones comes to 0-18-0. 


elisha alden had my harrah (1) to 
harrah in his ry. 


I had Joseph rockwoods stears to 
cart a lod of wood in October in 
thesyr “1770-. 


I had Joseph Rockwoods stears to 
cart wood half a day comes to 0-4-0 
old ten. in november the 27 day in 
the yr 1770. 


in decmber the 13 day Joseph Thom- 
son and Joseph Rockwood Reckoned 
and balanc d all a counts and there 
is 0-8-10 old ten. due to him in 
the yr 1770. 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me 0-5-3 
old ten ye 1770 in may the first 
for 3 pound of fish and a half 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me 0-7-6 
old ten for won bushel of ears of 
corn in may the 4 day ye 1770 due 
to me Joseph Thomson 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me 0-5-6 
old ten. for won pound of butter 
in may ye 1770 the 15 day. 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me for 
won quarter of mutton 1770 


detter to me for 
(2) 0-5-0 old ten 
for John (3) 


Joseph Rockwood 
hanging a sithe 
in june ye 1770 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me 0-7-6 
for won bushel of ears of corn in 
May the 4 day ye 1770 due to me 
Joseph Thomson 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me 0-5-6 
old ten for won pound of butter in 
May ye 1770 the 15 day. 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me for 
hanging a sithe 0-5-0 old ten in 
June ye 1770 for John 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me 0-11-3 
for one bushel of oats in may the 
14 day ye yr 1770 


I had Joseph Rockwoods steres to 
cart wood comes to 0-2-3 old ten in 
january the 21 day ye 1771 half a 
day 


I had a bushel of inden (4) corn 
comes to 4-0-0 old ten in January 
the 23 day ye 1771 of elisha alden 


february the 12 day ye 1771 then I 
(illegible) 8 bushel and a half of 
oats for elisha alden comes to 
0-4-0 old ten 


Joseph ward detter to me 2-5-0 old 
tenor for 4 bushel of oats in May 
thew il day yeul7 7. 


february the 6 day ye 1771 then i 
had Joseph Rockwoods stears won of 
them half a day to sled wood comes 
to 0-2-3 old ten. 


(1) Harrow. (2) Attaching and balancing a blade to scythe handle. A. lost 


skill. (3) Possibly Joseph's son, 
scythe and cut hay. 
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then aged 14 and able to swing a 


YEARBOOKS SOUGHT DEATHS 


Sadie Bliss 

Tina (Frappier) Pisonneault 
Robert P. Glover 

Stanley Gardner 

Daniel V. Gibbons 

| John E. Kennedy 

Paula May Lewis 

Alice G. (Kelliher) Sevior 
i Charles E. Poitras 

} Lionel J. Remillard 

41 Guy Stoddard 

Joseph Grassi 

Norman H. DeBlois 

Pearl (Whalen) Hoel 

John J. Shepherd 

Rares J. Bennet 


Tre Historical Commission is trying to 
collect Bellingham High School yearbooks. 
It is our hope to build a complete set, to 
have on hand at our museum. They can be 
used for reference, as well as reminiscing. 
The yearbooks will be added to our contin- 
ually growing education display. 

The first Epilogue was published in 1939. 
So, a full set will consist of around 50 
volumes. Also, there is an unconfirmed 
rumor, that sometime during the 1940's, 
there was one year when no yearbook was 
produced. Does anyone know the story be- 
hind this and the exact year? 

The Historical Commission is already in 
possession of yearbooks from the following (Tominsky) Arnold 
years: 1948/1949, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 ; lene M. (Ryan) St. Gelais 
and 1946. But, duplicates are welcome as we, Robert J. Fleuette 
would like to place a second set in the Albina R. LeBlane 
John Lundvall Local History Room and the 4 Barbara Ligor 
Public Library. 

Anyone wishing to donate yearbooks should 
contact the Commission. Epilogues can be 
sent, by mail, to the Historic Center and 
- Museum on Common Street. They can also be 
dropped off at the museum on Sundays between 
1:00 - 4:30 PM. Commission members would 
also be willing to pick up any donated year- | 
books. 


The Historical Commission regrets to in- 
form its readership of the passing of one of 
our own. Charles E. Poitras died on Wednes- 
day, October 2, 1991. Mr. Poitras had been 
a member of the Historical Commission for 
the past two years. He was involved in com- 
piling a history of the Bellingham Police 
DEPeE ee for the Commmission. 


Thanks for your help, and please spread (~Sisw Sa a RR 
the word. ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES 
The first Epilogue, 1939, was just 
donated by Constance (Farley) Gaboury. Never marry a man because he is handsome-- 
AN AMERICAN TURNING POINT: he will think too much of his own beauty to 


take pride in yours. 
On December 7, 1941, the United States 


awoke to find that the Japanese had attacked 
Pearl Harbor. It was a strategy by which 
the Japanese would pull America into World 
War II, That Sunday morning changed the Never marry a man for his parentage, for "A 
way many people wouhd view the world. It good cow will often have a bad calf". 

was a day of shock and horror. A day, for 
Americans, ever to be remembered. This 

year it will be the 50th anniversary of that 
infamous day in history. We would like our 
readership to write and let us know what 
they recall from that time and its effect And you will have a good husband and your 
on them. We look forward to sharing your children will have a good father. 
responses in a future issue of the "Crimp- 
ville Comments". rd at bh er 


Never marry a man because he is wealthy, for 
riches take themselves wings and fly away. 


Marry a man for his good sense, amiable tem- 
per, his sound morals, his habits of industry 
and economy 


IVIIIIPIPIAISI°IPIPITISTIISS9 999999090000 COTS HHH THT HHH HERE EE EEE EEE E EERE ETH HHH 


Every man is an omnibus in which his A pat on the back develops character ---~- 
ancestors ride. if given young enough, often enough and 
ae enough. 


BERBERSHOPS : 


This photo shows ene interior Ofma ads 
bershop once located on TrvingySt.oin 3 
Bellingham. Does anyone recall its name: 


The Establishment 


The local barbershops of old, 
were not only a place to conduct 
the business of haircutting, beard 
trimming, and shaving- it was a 
place for men to gather and soc- 
ijalize. A successful establish- 
ment had just as many loafers as 
real customers. Some of the men 
were there for the legitimate rea- 
son of needing a barber, but many 
others were there because they had 
some time on their hands, news to 
discuss, or ‘gossip, toushare sit 
was almost a club. 

Most barbershops had two or 
three chairs,shelves and shelves 
of hair tonics, rows and rows of 
fancy shaving cups and brushes, 
an inexhaustible supply of past 


and current newspapers-plus the 
addition of one friendly and talk- 
ative barber. He was on hand to 
do his work, while keeping the at- 
mosphere stimulating with inviting 
conversation. His audience might 


han ed as the patrons came 
a . me and went, but like 


aE ost he didn'd seem 
to mind. Once in 
awhile there would 
pPbe the serious type 
who went about his 
y business and let 
his customers carry 


ay ssSssssssessssssssss 


y SHAVE AND A HAIRCUT 
2 BITS 
S$$$$HSHSS$$$$S$S$S$$$$ 
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Ordgins of the Striped Barber Pole: 
(source: “Curious Customs”) 
by Tad Tuleia 


It use to be that barbers not only cut 
hair, they also acted like doctors. In the 
Middle Ages, barbers were allowed to per- 
form surgeries, dentistry and bloodletting. 
They were distinguished from academic surg- 
eons, known as surgeons of the long robe; 
barber surgeons were surgeons of the short 
robe. Ambroise Pare, considered to be the 
"father of modern surgery and the greatest 
surgeon of the Renaissance", started out as 
a barber surgeon. 

The practice of bloodletting led to the 
symbol of the striped barber pole. To per- 
form bloodletting, which involves the bleed- 
ing of a vein as therapy, the barber needed 
a rod for the patient to grip so the veins 
became more prominent; a basin to hold the 
leeches and catch blood and many linen ban- 
dages. When the barber had completed the 
bloodletting treatment, the bandages would 
be hung from the gripping rod and put on dis- 
play as advertisement. On windy days the 
bandages would get wrapped around the rod, 
forming a red and white pattern, thus the 
red and white striped barber pole. The big 
ball sitting on top was added later to re- 
place its forerunner, a fascimile of the 
basin. | 
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; ( i D SO iN 
“iA Hine \’ 
| | Nak a eh Quartets: NW 


In the 1890's barbershop quartet singing 
reached its peak of popularity. At first it 
was impromptu outbreaks of song inside the 
barbershop. Either the barber or one of his 
customers would begin a melody, and others 
would join in to contribute their voices. 
Basses and tenors together, they would harm- 
Onize through popular tunes of the times. 
Some said that they sang the songs they 
could not sing in the church choir. 

Later the quartets became more organized. 
They would give concerts, participate in loc- 
al events such as parades, and sometimes 
raise money for charity. They also develop- 
ed a distinct style of costuming. 

A man did not have to be musically inclin- 
ed to join in either. As long as he was a 
proper citizen of his community, young or old, 
he was welcome to membership. -Those who man- 
age the harmonizing were called 'leads'. 
Those who professed they could not sing, were 
called 'crows'. But all were welcome to en- 
joy the four part harmony and comraderie 
of the barbershoppers. 


FE FR I EK OK KI IK KK oo KK Cok ok ok 


THREE HH RE HERE RE REE HH HE HH HHH HE HHH HE HHH HE HHH 
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TIME (and how to spend it) 


TAKE TIME TO PLAY - It is the secret of 
perpetual youth. 

TAKE TIME TO READ - It is the fountain of 
wisdon. 

TAKE TIME TO PRAY - It is the GREATEST 
POWER on earth. 

TAKE TIME TO LOVE & BE LOVED - It is a God 
given privilege. 

TAKE TIME TO BE FRIENDLY - It is the road 
to happiness. 

TAKE TIME TO LAUGH - It is MUSIC to the 
soul. 

TAKE TIME TO GIVE - It is too short a day 
to be selfish. 

TAKE TIME TO WORK - It is the price of 
success. 

TAKE TIME TO DO CHARITY - It is the key 
to heaven. 

TAKE TIME TO THINK - It is the source of 
POWER. 


NEW ENGLAND FRUGALITY 


After reading about frugality in Yankee 
Magazine, it gave me the idea for the follow- 
ing story on the art of "making do" and "a 
penny saved is a penny earned". 

Being a New Englander and remembering the 
depression and the scarcity of many things 
during World War II, brought to mind the 
many things folks did to save money and not 
be wasteful. 

I think every household had a big ball of 
string made up of many small pieces. A ball 
of foil was usually around but I never did 
find out what its use was. The jar or can 
of buttons served two purposes. The kids 
enjoyed playing with them and one never had 
to buy buttons. The clothes they came from 
weren't wasted either. They were used for 
cleaning rags and the parts that weren't 
faded were used for quilt pieces. Clothes 
were handed down to younger family members 
until they were thread bare and wound up in 
the rag bag. One didn't throw away cloth- 
ing just because the elastic was worn out. 
It was carefully removed and replaced. When 
bed sheets wore thin in the middle they were 
cut in half lengthwise and the side pieces 
sewn together to give them twice the wear. 
Men's worn shirt collars were removed, turn- 
ed and sewn back on. Knitted cuffs were 
often sewn on to coat sleeves that were too 
short. Cotton grain bags were washed, 
bleached, hemmed and used for dish towels. 
When printed ones came out, folks used them 
for pillow cases. 

When shoe factories were in the area, one 
could buy seconds at the factory for a 
fraction of the cost of new ones. Shoes 
were worn until they completely fell apart. 
They were resoled and reheeled many times. 
Some folks would use cardboard or linoleum 
as an innersole when the soles wore thin or 
wore out. If the heels were worn on only 
one side, some would wear them on the wrong 
feet to even up the wear. Rubbers and over- 
shoes were a must to save the shoes and 
prevent visits to the doctor. 

Doctors were called only when all the 
home remedies failed. Home remedies were 
dreaded by the kids. During the cold weath- 
er school children perfumed the classroom 
with necklaces of camphor or garlic. Cough 
syrup was stewed onions and sugar until it 
turned to syrup. A chest cold was treated 
with musterole rubbed on the chest until it 
felt like it was on fire, anc then covered 
with a piece of warm flannel. It wasn't un- 
usual to see someone sitting at the table 
with a bowl of hot water and Vics VapoRub 
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and a towel tent covering their head and the 
bowl so as not to lose any of the steam they 
were breathing in. Under the table was a pan 
of hot water with their feet in it. Warm oil 
was used for ear aches and tooth ache gum or 
Oil of cloves if one had a tooth ache. Baking 
soda was used for heartburn or to sweeten the 
stomach as well as for brushing the teeth. A 
spring and fall tonic of sulphur and molasses 
was traditional as well as cod liver oil. 

The medicine cabinet always contained aspirin, 
caster oil, ipecac, sweet spirits of niter, 
oil of cloves, tooth ache gum, liniment, 
spirits of ammonia, Father John's medicine and 
paregoric for stomach cramps. When all else 
failed, the doctor was called. 

When cooking, one wasted not a thing and 
took advantage of the things growing in the 
wild. Wild apples, grapes, raspberries and 
blueberries stretched the food budget as the 
women folk made jams, jellies, apple sauce 
and home made pies. Leafy greens not only 
came from beet and turnip tops but also from 
wild dandelions, cowslips, milk weed, mustard 
and lamb's quarters. Meat quite often con- 
sisted of venison, rabbit, quail, duck of 
goose from a hunting trip. During the summer, 
fish and clams were on the menu. Folks could 
go clam digging without restrictions. Wild 
cranberries and nuts would be gathered in the 
fall. Stale cake and cookies were broken up 
and used for pudding, with a tasty sauce 
poured over it. Stale bread was made into 
pudding or dried in the oven, crushed and 
used for breadcrumbs. It was stored in a jar 
for future use. A stripped ham bone was the 
base for pea soup. One of the tastiest cho- 
colate cakes was eggless , butterless, and 
milkless. 

One of the hardest things to do without 
during World War II was butter. Folks sub- 
stituted oleo margarine for butter. Back 
then it came in a colorless block, looking 
too much like lard, with a capsule of dye 
to color it. It was a messy job and the 
taste left a lot to be desired. However, it 
coated the bread and kept the filling from 
falling out of sandwiches. It was used 
sparingly. 

Bread came wrapped in wax paper and then 
put in the outside wrapper. The wax paper 
was saved and used to wrap sandwiches for 
those going to school or work. Lunches were 
also wrapped in newspaper. 

Homemade root beer was another way to 
save a penny but it also tasted much better 
than what one bought at the store. One had 
to be careful where it was stored while fer- 
menting. It wasn't unusual to have a bottle 


blow up and send everyone scurrying. 
Neighbors swapped shrub cuttings, saved 

flower seeds for the following year and 

fertilized their flower gardens free with 


manure from a neighboring pasture. full? 


Have you ever seen an old house being 
renovated? Newspapers and cardboard was 
used for insulation. The foundation would 
often be banked with evergreen boughs. 

Coal cinders would be shaken from the ash 
and put back in the stove to burn. Some 
folks collected coal along the railroad 


out soup cans and jars to get the last bit 
Out or rubber scrape the mayonnaise and pea- 
nutbutter jars or turn the catsup bottle up- 
sidedown for an hour to get the last spoon- 
If you do and you are not a New 
Englander, you can be sure there's one in 
your ancestry! 


DONATIONS 


tracks to cut the cost of their fuel bills. iAcknowledging the difficult financial 


Wrapping paper and ribbon was always 
Saved. One opened a gift carefully so as not 
to tear the paper. The paper was smoothed 
and folded and put away for future use. The 
ribbon was pressed and carefully stored. 

Ice would be bought only during the warm 
weather. For the cold weather, a window box 
was put outside the kitchen window and by 
the table. Perishables would be kept in the 
box and were easily accessible by just open- 
ing the window. 

Beachcombing was a profitable hobby during 
the summer. Early risers got the best pick- 
ings, such as jewelry, coins, silverware, 
towels, bathing caps, handkerchiefs, an 
Occasional dish, kid's pails and shovels and 
bottles to return for coins. 

Even today, folks canbe seen gathering cans 
and bottles along the roadside, attending 
flea markets and yard sales, clipping coup- 
ons and going from store to store for sales 
items. Filene's and Jordan's basement are 
usually crowded with bargain hunters. The 
thrifty native saves old toothbrushes for 
cleaning combs, jewelry, stove knobs, tile 
grouting and other dirt catching grooves. 

Paper plates, cups and towels were an 
extravagance and done without. 

Parents cut their kid's hair (and it usu- 
ally looked it). Dads went to the barber 
shop if the lady of the house botched up the 
kid"s haircuts. 

Cheap paint brushes are still an excellent 
way to dust corners and moldings etc. Being 
soft, a special one was put away for a past- 
ry brush. Butter wrappers were used to 
grease cake pans and left over pie crust 
made great tarts. Sour milk was used to 
make cakes and biscuits. 

Folks saved almost everything years ago. 
One never knew when or what it could be 
used for. It was always "waste not, want 
not". 

When the bar of soap gets too thin, do 
you wet it and stick it to the new bar? 

Do you still darn men's socks? Do you rinse 
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itimes, we are extremely grateful to 
our readers, for your generous 
donations. Without them, we would be 
unable to print the CRIMPVILLE COM- 
MENTS: our thanks to the foltowing: 


Margaret-Laura Drown 
Sue-Daniel Raniere 

Shirley Scales-Linda Petty 
Walter Woodman 
ROUSRCerecets 

Corona Crooks 
Harry-Lillian York 
Janet(Brown)-Philip Roach 
Carleton Patrick 
Vincent-Isabelle Thayer 
Margaret Gaskill 
Edna-Arthur Russell 

Hazel Forsberg 

Isadora Andrews 

Jerold Wood 

Ladies of St. Ann 
Emerson-Virginia Eldredge 
William-Gladys Glockner 
Donald Moore 
Winona-Stanley Chamberlin 
David-Elizabeth Andrews 
Arthur-Lea Collings 
Anna-Leon Gadoury 
Ernest-Rita Sawyer 
Edward-Helen(Buckley)Carey 
F.D.Donovan 
~Harold/Buelah Plean 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 


Bellingham, Massachusetts 02019 
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Mailbox 


We enjoy the "Crimpville Comments" 
very much, especially when people 
tell about their memories of past 
days. 
We never lived in Bellingham(though 
Father was Supt. of Schools there, 
and my sister taught there and we 
lived nearby) so I do not have so 
much to tell as some in the way of 
memories. 
I do remember one time when my sis- 
ter and I stayed overnight at Etta 
Christianson's house,on a farm in 
the town. We took a nature walk in 
the evening, and I remember it was 
a year when gypsy moths were around. 
I also remember that it was the first 
time we heard the flight song of the 
oven bird. After we went to bed we 
were serenaded by a whippoorwill. 
We kept in touch with Etta through 
the years. She married and became 
Etta Bachrach. She studied Russian 
and did some translatiog. But the 
last year or two we didn't hear from 
her at Christmas, and we wonder if 
she has passed away. Do any of your 
readers know? 

-Laura M. Drown 
West Boylston,MA 


| 
| 
: 
Received edition #116 of the Pee 
ville Comments last Monday, Sept. 

.am thrilled with the article on 
the weathervanes. I didn't expect 
such a long article or so many photo- 
graphs. Am also enjoying reading 
about Historic Appreciation Day,etc. 

-Evelyn Harvey 
Katoomba,New South { 
Wales, Australia 
I was very pleased to receive a copy 
of the Crimpville Comments. Very re- 
cently, I followed Rte.126 from 495 


to Woonsocket. 


‘formative! We really enjoyed it. 


ae eee 


Bellingham 1 was a great 
spot in which to grow up. I havemany 
fond memories and it seems impossible 
that they go back, to the ‘30s ei 
seems I'm always in a hurry when I am 
in the Bellingham area. I want to 
drop in..when the opportunity arises. 
- Jerry, Wood 
No. Berwick, Maine 
I'm a fan of the Crimpville Comments. 
I began reading it when copies were 
left at the High School.It has helped 
me get to know the town much better. 
Thank you for sharing memories. 
SENaANC Yee ay 
North Smithfield,RI 
Ernie, your talk on the history of 
Bellingham was so interesting and in- 
I'm 
sure you'll find a renewed interest 
in Bellingham history and get more 
visitors to the Museum. Thanks for a 
very enlightening presentation. 
-Ladies of St. .Anne 
Enclosed is a long overdue contribu- 
tion. Enjoy the Comments very much. 
In the last issue the mention of the 
Johnson Bus Lines really brought 
back memories. My father,John Hunter 
was Traffic Manager of the bus lines. 
Seldom get to Bellingham anymore.. 
-Shirley Hunter Scales 
Brownsville, Vermont 
I have enjoyed reading the Crimpville 
Comments. Thank you for printing my 


ee 


“little story "Summer with Fasta Fina! 
She was my dear Aunt. 

-Edna Russell 

Medway, 


MA. 


